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A SERMON 

in  tbj  ilurt^  of  St.  Detor's,  pril^burg, 

On  Sunday  Morning,  April  15, 1866, 

BV  THB 

RIGHT  REVEREND  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  NATAL. 


1 CoR.xv.57. — “ But  thanlcs  be  to  God,  xvhich  giveth  us  the  victory 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 

Th.\t  which  forms  our  chief,  permanent,  ground  for  believing  or 
looking  for  immortality,  is  our  moral  and  spiritual  nature — that 
nature  by  which  we  feel  we  are  truly  brethren  of  Christ  and 
children  of  God.  Our  Lord  himself,  indeed,  has  “ brought  life 
and  immortality  to  light  by  the  Gospel.”  By  many  of  His 
gracious  sayings  he  has  quickened  within  us  the  hope  of  a life 
beyond  the  grave,  and  deepened  and  confirmed  that  hope  in 
those  in  whose  hearts  it  already  existed.  In  the  apostolio 
writings  also — especially  in  those  of  St.  Paul,  and  above  all  in 
the  chapter  from  which  the  text  is  taken — strong  arguments 
are  used  to  prove  the  certainty  of  another  life,  or  exhortations 
are  used  on  the  strength  of  those  arguments : — 

“Therefore,  my  beloved  brethren,  be  ye  steadfast,  unmoveable, 
always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  forasmuch  as  ye  know  that 
your  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord.” 

There  are  some,  perhaps,  for  whom  such  authority  as  this  is 
sufiBcient  to  silence  every  doubt  and  questioning.  There  are 
some,  who  may  have  never  doubted  at  all,  who  receive  implicitly 
the  teaching  of  the  Church,  in  which  they  have  been  trained, 
without  troubling  themselves  with  any  further  questionings  as  to 
the  grounds  of  their  hope.  But  there  are  others — many  others 
— whose  minds  are  diSerently  constituted, — who  feel  compelled, 
by  a sacred  impulse  from  within,  to  use  the  reasoning  powers, 
with  which  their  God  has  blessed  them,  upon  the  highest  things, 
the  things  of  religion,  as  well  as  the  things  of  common  life, — 
who  cannot  believe  merely  because  “ it  is  written,” — who  can- 
not, if  they  would,  abstain  from  carrying  out  the  Apostle’s  in- 
junction to  “ prove  all  things,”  and  so  “ hold  fast  that  which 
is  good.” 
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To  such  as  these,  while  harassed  by  doubts  about  the  question 
of  another  life,  it  is  a comfort  to  fall  back  upon  the  thought, 
that  the  sure  proof  of  it  lies  in  the  fact  of  their  own  present 
existence,  as  beings  endowed  with  a moral  and  spiritual  nature, 
— with  a conscience  of  right  and  wrong,  with  a sense  of  spiritual 
truth  and  beauty, — which  here  in  this  world  enjoys  only  faint 
glimpses  of  the  eternal  excellencies,  which  are  its  proper  por- 
tion and  inheritance,  for  which  it  is  specially  adapted,  and 
whose  divine  longings  after  truth,  and  desires  after  perfection, 
can  never  here  be  satisfied.  It  is  true,  we  cannot  conceive  what 
that  life  beyond  the  grave  shall  be.  When  the  shades  of  death 
close  over  us,  it  may  seem  as  if  life  with  all  its  active  powers — 
its  brightness  and  glory — were  over, — as  if  we  were  limited  to 
our  three-score  years  and  ten,  and  to  the  passing  concerns  of  this 
present  world.  But  you  may  have  heard  how  one  dear  brother 
of  our  race,  who  rests  now  in  the  bosom  of  God,  has  written 
with  wonderful  force  : — 

Mysterious  Night ! when  om'  first  parent  knew 
Thee  from  report  divine,  and  knew  thy  name, 

Did  he  not  tremble  for  this  lovely  frame. 

This  glorious  canopy  of  light  and  blue  ? 

Yet  ’neath  a curtain  of  translucent  dew. 

Bathed  in  the  rays  of  the  great  setting  flame, 

Hesperus  with  the  host  of  heaven  came. 

And  lo  ! Creation  widened  in  man’s  view. 

Who  could  have  thought  such  darkness  lay  concealed 
Within  thy  beams,  O Sun  ! or  who  could  find. 

Whilst  flower,  and  leaf,  and  insect,  stood  revealed. 

That  to  such  countless  orbs  thou  mad’st  us  blind ! 

Why  should  we  then  shun  death  with  anxious  strife  ? 

If  light  can  thus  deceive,  wherefore  not  life  ? 

But  that  same  consciousness,  which  we  feel,  of  a calling  far 
beyond  and  above  mere  enjoyment,  of  occupying  a sphere  which 
extends  far  beyond  self,  beyond  selC  in  its  most  expanded  form, 
is  the  same  which  makes  the  question  of  a hereafter  fraught 
with  anxiety,  with  fear  as  well  as  hope.  As  for  the  seeming 
terrors  of  the  last  moment,  those  physical  terrors  which  belong 
to  this  side  of  it,  experienced  and  philosophic  physicians  assure 
us  that,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge,  they  are  seeming  only, 
that  to  die  is  to  cease  to  suffer.  And  it  is  well  that  all — 
especially  the  weakly  and  timid — should  be  aware  of  this.  To 
die  is  not  generally— not  often — to  “ agonise,”  as  it  is  called  in 
a kindred  tongue.  The  New  Testament  phrase,  “to  fall  asleep,” 
expresses  the  act  more  correctly.  The  deathbed  has  been  sur- 
rounded with  more  terrors  than  really  belong  to  it, — partly 
through  the  tendency  of  the  fancy  to  fill  the  darkness  with  alien 
forms — since,  where  vve  see  nothing,  we  are  prone  to  create  a 
host  of  beings,  drcadlul  because  unknown,  to  people  the  shade, 
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— but  chiefly  because  conscience  has  joined  with  fancy  to  sug- 
gest that  we  are  not  fit  for  the  world  where  all  is  true  and  real, 
naked  and  bared  to  view, — because  we  shrink  from  the  expo- 
sure of  our  very  selves,  which  death  seems  to  imply.  Here, 
how  many  coverings  wrap  us  round  ! Our  place  in  society,  our 
character  with  our  friends  and  associates,  the  regards  which  are 
due  to  us  from  our  dependants,  from  those  whom  we  have  bene- 
fited— the  tenderness,  perhaps  the  reverence,  of  those  who  know 
us  best  and  yet  love  us, — all  these  and  many  other  things,  which 
prevent  our  fellow-men  from  seeing  us  as  we  really  are,  we  feel 
to  be  among  the  passing  shows  of  this  life,  and  we  dread  the 
moment  when  the  “softening  veil  ” shall  be  withdrawn,  which 
hides  us  from  the  eyes  of  others  and  even  from  our  own — when 
we  shall  no  longer  be  able  to  glass  ourselves  in  the  eyes  of  those 
others,  but  like  Adam  in  the  garden  shall  “ know  that  we  are 
naked.”  Nay,  when  we  think  at  times  even  in  this  life  of  those 
whom  we  have  loved  and  honoured,  and  who  have  now  been 
taken  from  us  to  their  rest,  and  try,  as  it  were,  to  hold  com- 
munion with  them,  who  has  not  had  that  feeling  which  our 
great  living  poet  expresses  so  truly? — 

Do  we  indeed  desire  the  dead 
Should  stdl  be  near  us  at  our  side  ? 

Is  there  no  baseness  we  would  hide  ? 

No  inner  vileness  that  we  dread  ? 

Shall  he  for  whose  applause  I strove, 

I had  such  reverence  for  his  blame. 

See  with  eleai-  eye  some  hidden  shame. 

And  I be  lessened  in  his  love  ? 

0 if  a pure  and  perfect  mirror  gave  back  to  us  a pure  and  per- 
fect image  of  ourselves,  of  our  hearts  and  lives,  bow  would  our 
thoughts  press  forward  to  the  moment  when  the  veil  shall  be 
lifted  up,  when  the  door  shall  be  opened,  and  the  light  of 
eternity  stream  in  upon  us ! 

This,  then,  the  sense  of  sin,  is  “ the  sting  of  death.”  Terrors 
surround  it  often,  and  fears  of  the  unknown,  because  it  is  un- 
known, unimagined,  and  unimaginable.  But  the  sting,  the 
sharpness,  the  bitterness,  of  them  all  is  the  consciousness  of  sin, 
— not  of  casual  faults,  of  single  transgressions  merely, — but  of 
something  false  within,  something  which  falls  short  in  us  of  our 
own  standard,  of  what  we  confess  to  our.selves  to  be  our  impera- 
tive duty, — a “ coming  short,”  as  the  Apostle  calls  it,  “ of  the 
glory  of  God  ” — of  our  glorious  calling  as  the  children  of  God, 
“ sons  and  daughters  of  the  Lord  Almighty.”  In  nature,  all 
things  that  fail  of  their  natural  perfection,  of  the  intention  of 
their  creation,  live  out  their  time,  and  then  perish  utterly.  The 
unfruitful  tree,  the  barren  flower,  forfeit  that  immortality  which 
is  proper  to  them,  namely,  to  live  in  continuation  of  their 
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species.  And  is  personal  immortality  an  unalienable  inheritance 
of  the  fallen,  depraved,  will,  of  the  will  which  has  subjected 
itself  to  lower  powers,  which  has  become  the  slave  of  “ the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil  ” ? Not  without  meaning,  surely, 
not  for  naught,  has  death  been  wrapt  in  darkness  and  fear.  The 
Giver  of  life  has  ordained  it  so.  Death  cuts  short  our  course ; 
it  stands  at  the  end  of  the  path,  which,  as  we  will  it,  is  a path 
of  drawing  near  to  God  or  a path  of  departure  from  Him.  It  is 
the  night-fall : and  who  can  walk  or  work  in  the  night  ? If 
we  did  not  feel  that  the  day-time,  which  God  gives  us  to  work 
in,  is  short, — at  least,  that  it  is  limited, — who  would  begin  to 
work  at  all,  or  when  should  we  begin  ? 

Truly,  we  may  well  shrink  from  sitting  in  the  seat  of  the 
Great  Judge  of  all,  conscious  as  we  are  of  our  weakness,  of  the 
limitations  of  our  faculties,  knowing  how  small  a circle  is  our 
mind’s  horizon,  to  how  minute  a sphere  our  eyesight  is  confined 
— a sphere! — an  atom,  rather,  in  the  universe  of  God.  Still, 
our  faith  in  the  truthfulness  of  our  Creator  compels  us  to  main- 
tain that  the  same  laws,  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  this  our 
little  sphere,  are  the  laws  of  that  vast  universe ; and  we  refuse  to 
ascribe  to  Him  anything  inconsistent  with  Justice  and  Mercy, 
Faithfulness  and  Lovingkindness,  such  as  we  know  them  in  our- 
selves and  others.  Hence  it  is  that  the  old  notion  of  the  almost 
universal  perdition  of  the  human  race — rather,  of  the  everlasting 
torments  in  hellfire  of  all  but  the  inner  circle  of  the  Christian 
Church,  whether  described  as  baptised  or  as  believers, — falls  out 
of  our  creed,  as  inconsistent  with  the  free  light  of  Gosnel  day — 
the  “ light  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ  ” — 
yea,  as  blasphemy  against  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus.  Hence  it  is  also  that  we  cling  to  the  Scripture  account 
of  what  God’s  judgment  will  be-»^of  what  it  is — namely,  “ to 
every  man  according  to  his  works  ” — so  that  not  a correct  be- 
lief, but  a pure  heart  and  life,  is  the  essential  to  salvation. 
How  else,  indeed,  would  a pui-e  love  of  truth  be  possible  ? How 
else  could  we  hold  the  balance  of  the  judgment  even,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  apostolic  pi’ecept,  before  quoted,  “ prove  all 
things  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good,”  if  in  the  scale  which 
holds  the  affirmation  of  belief  the  enormous  weight  were  thrown 
of  a self-interest  extending  into  a never-ending  future  ? How 
often  have  we  heard  the  argument  used,  “ It  is  safer  to  believe 
too  much  than  too  little”  1 And  yet  how  utterly  unworthy  is 
such  an  argument  of  men,  of  Christians  I how  alien  to  that 
“ free  spirit,”  that  princely  spirit,  for  which  the  Psalmist  prayed 
of  old, — 

" Uphold  me  with  Thy  free  Spirit  ” — “ Let  Thy  free  Spirit  lead  mo 
into  the  land  of  uprightness”  ! 
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No  ! the  true  stiug  of  death  is  sin — not  the  possibility  of  error 
concerning  divine  things,  which  death  itself,  if  God  so  wills  it, 
may  at  once  remove.  On  the  other  hand,  while  a trust  in  God’s 
Justice  and  Mercy,  which  are  but  two  aspects  of  the  same  Good- 
ness, ought  to  calm  our  minds  in  the  face  of  death,  whether  we 
are  contemplating  it  with  reference  to  ourselves  alone  or  to  tho 
whole  race  of  man, — and  while  respecting  others  we  are  for- 
bidden— 0 how  wisely  forbidden  ! — to  judge, — it  is  clearly  our 
duty  to  judge  ourselves.  What  talents  our  fellow-servants  may 
have  received,  we  cannot  tell.  But  surely  we  ought  to  know 
what  have  been  committed  to  ourselves.  For  those  wo  shall 
have  to  give  account : our  Master  says  so  in  the  Gospel : the 
Divine  Spirit  says  so  in  our  hearts.  For  each  of  us  the  hour 
of  death  is  tho  time,  when  the  judgment  will  be  set  and  the 
books  opened,  for  tho  deeds  done  in  this  life,  and  the  duties  left 
undone.  Whatever  new  day  may  dawn  for  us  beyond  the  grave, 
this  datj  of  mortal  life — our  time  in  this  well-known,  familiar, 
not  unbeloved,  earth — will  be  over.  Our  last  opportunity  of 
serving  God  amongst  these  our  friends,  our  neighbours,  our  dear 
home-circle,  will  have  passed  away.  But  with  what  perfect 
security  may  those  meet  the  coming  of  that  hour,  and  improve 
that  last  opportunity,  to  whom  it  is  but  the  completion  of  a 
golden  chain  of  very  many  others  well-improved  ? What  sting 
would  there  be  to  them  in  the  thought  “ the  last  ” ? 

But  “ the  strength  of  sin  is  the  law.”  If  we  had  been  made 
to  live  in  solitude,  and  our  Creator  had  bestowed  a separate 
globe  upon  each  of  us,  the  conscience  of  each  would  have  been 
his  only  law.  But,  as  we  are  members  of  a great  family,  whose 
archives  stretch  back  beyond  history,  and  who,  though  scattered 
abroad  over  the  earth,  yet  are  all  more  or  less  in  communion 
with  others,  and  mutually  dependent  one  upon  another, — to 
whom  Society  is  indeed  our  only  world,  and  the  relations  in 
which  we  stand  to  others  the  necessary  conditions  of  our  higher 
life, — the  human  conscience,  essentially  the  same  from  the 
beginning,  has  formed  a code  of  outward  laws,  whose  cha- 
racteristic is,  not  to  command^  but  to  forbid.  In  other  words, 
the  same  Divine  Spirit,  which  says  to  each  of  us,  “ Do  not  this 
abominable  thing  which  I hate,”  has  spoken  so  distinctly  to 
prophets  and  lawgivers  of  old,  that  “ the  word  of  the  Lord  has 
been  as  a burning  fire  shut  up  in  their  bones,  so  that  they  could 
not  stay.”  They  spoke,  and  all  who  heard  could  not  evade  tho 
message.  It  bore  its  own  credentials  with  it.  It  was  God’s 
Will,  His  Law : the  guilty  trembled,  the  faithful  embraced  it 
with  devout  awe,  and  laid  it  up  in  their  heart  of  hearts.  What 
seems  to  us  now  trite,  familiar,  obvious,  was  a flash  of  inspira- 
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tion — a revelation — to  those  who  first  thought  it,  who  first 
put  it  into  audible  words. 

In  the  childhood  of  the  world,  the  imagination  raised  the 
throne  of  the  Divine  Lawgiver  on  lofty  mountains,  and  sur- 
rounded it  with  all  the  most  awful  pomps  of  nature.  But 
these  added  nothing  to  the  real  authority  of  His  words,  those 
words  spoken  in  secret  to  the  heart  and  conscience  of  man 
— which,  by  whatever  human  lips  reported,  are  the  words 
of  One,  whom  every  conscious  human  being,  that  is  not  em- 
bruted  by  ignorance  and  depravity,  recognises  as  his  rightful 
Lord.  Many,  too,  there  are,  who  feel  the  power  of  such  words, 
when  they  hear  them  from  their  fellowmeu,  though  the  light 
of  their  own  consciences  may  be  perhaps  too  faint  a gleam, 
their  spiritual  powers  too  feeble,  to  enable  them  to  find  the  path 
of  duty  without  such  help.  Even  as  children  take  their  parents’ 
word  for  their  law,  so  the  mass  of  men  are  under  tutors  and 
governors,  until  the  time  appointed  by  their  Father.  With 
children,  indeed,  we  should  think  the  training  very  defective, 
which  did  not  lead  on  through  obedience  to  insight.  But  an 
obedient  child,  on  a point  where  its  parent  has  not  spoken 
clearly,  may  be  in  perplexity,  or  at  least  in  some  uncertainty, 
how  to  act.  And  then  an  elder  friend  appearing,  with  a mes- 
sage from  the  parent,  is  hailed  as  the  parent  himself.  Nay,  the 
child  may  know  what  the  parent  is  likely  to  say,  may  seem  to 
recollect  that  he  has  so  spoken  ; but  how  comforting  and  reassu- 
ring, to  hear  that  he  has  spoken  the  same  thing  to  others ! Or, 
in  the  case  of  the  disobedient  and  rebellious,  how  much  easier 
is  it  to  bring  the  Law  to  bear  upon  the  conscience,  when  it  has 
become  outward,  expressed  in  words  universally  accepted  as  true, 
become  a recognised  principle  of  life  and  action  ! Those,  who 
have  lived  some  time  in  this  world  of  trial  and  temptation,  who 
know  something  of  the  winding  ways  of  their  own  hearts,  will 
recognise  at  once  the  value  of  the  outward  law — the  expression, 
in  actual  words,  from  the  experience  of  other  men,  of  the  very 
same  convictions,  which  they  themselves  have  felt  brought 
home,  as  Eternal  Truth,  within  them.  To  have  broken  it  mani- 
festly, to  feel  that  they  have  broken  it,  may  be  even  the  means 
of  waking  the  sleeping  conscience.  In  the  consciousness  of 
hearing  its  condemning  voice,  is  the  very  strength  of  remorse  ; 
from  its  grasp  there  is  no  escape  ; — 

“ The  sting  of  death  is  sin,  but  the  strength  of  sin  is  the  Law.” 

How,  then,  with  our  own  hearts  condemning  us,  and  the  voice 
of  God’s  holy  law  giving  strength  and  authority  to  that  con- 
demnation, can  we  look  calmly  on  that  from  which  nature  re- 
volts, and  say, — 

“O  Death,  where  is  thy  sting?  O Grave,  where  is  thy  Victory?” 
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“ Thanks  be  to  God!  ” says  the  Apostle  : we  must  take  refuge 
from  the  condemning  law  in  the  very  presence,  on  the  footsteps 
of  the  throne,  of  the  Lawgiver.  “ AVho  giveth  us  the  victory ! ” 
There  is  a struggle,  then,  a fight,  though  the  moment  of  disso- 
lution is  not  the  time  for  it  The  spirit  of  disobedience,  which 
the  law  pursues  with  its  penalties,  must  be  encountered  and  cast 
out  by  the  true  filial  spirit,  which  says,  “ Though  he  slay  me, 
yet  will  I trust  in  Him.”  “ Through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ” : 
this  was  the  victory  won  hy  the  Captain  of  our  salvation,  as  he 
showed  when  he  said,  “ Father,  into  thy  hands  I commend  my 
spirit  ” ; and  the  feeblest  Christian  may  partake  of  that  victory. 
By  faith  in  Christ  Jesus  we  are  all  the  children  of  God : and 
what  is  it  to  have  faith  in  Jesus,  if  it  be  a real  human  act,  and 
not  a mere  mystical,  magical,  figment,  but  to  take  his  words  for 
truth,  and  to  follow  his  example  ? 

All  the  terrors  of  death,  as  well  as  all  the  sorrows  of  life, 
are  a Father’s  warning  and  a Father’s  rod,  to  thwart  us  in  that 
downward  course  which  we  are  ever  so  ready  to  take.  Well 
may  our  hearts  shrink  at  the  thought  of  being  brought  into  His 
nearer  Presence,  into  a more  vivid  consciousness  that  the  All- 
seeing  Eye  is  gazing  on  us,  with  all  our  stains  upon  us,  all  our 
' deformities.  Our  only  refuge  is  the  faith  that  through — under- 
neath— those  stains  and  deformities  that  same  All-seeing  Eye 
can  yet  discern  the  traces  of  the  child  of  God,  not  altogether 
effaced — that  our  Father’s  Almighty  Mercy  and  Wisdom  will 
see  it  good  to  chasten  and  correct,  if  need  be,  but  not  to  give 
over  unto  death. 

Some,  perhaps,  will  say,  “ The  pure  and  holy,  the  divine  Jesus, 
knew  himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  though  all  outward  succour 
was  withdrawn.  But  how  can  we  know  that  any  filial  relation  sub- 
sists between  such  sinners  as  we  are  and  the  Almighty  Father  ? ” 
Yet  “ thanks  be  to  God  who  has  given  us  the  victory  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ! ” It  is  he — the  pure  and  holy  one, 
speaking  the  words,  doing  the  works,  of  God,  in  whom  the 
Father  was  dwelling,  who  came  to  manifest  the  Father  to  us, — 
it  is  he  who  has  taught  ns  all  to  say  “ Our  Father,” — all  the 
sons  of  men,  the  sinful  and  sin-oppressed,  as  well  as  the  faithful 
and  true-hearted,  those  who  have  “ trespasses  ” to  be  “forgiven,” 
“ temptations  ” by  which  they  are  harassed,  “ evil  ” from  which 
they  long  to  be  “ delivered  ” : it  is  he  who  said  to  the  penitent 
thief,  “ This  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise.”  What- 
ever other  doctrines  may  be  found  in  the  New  Testament,  this 
of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  to  all,  even  to  the  prodigal,  is  at  least 
the  doctrine  which  Jesus  taught,  the  truth  by  which  he  him- 
self conquered  death,  the  only  truth  which  can  overcome  the 
fear  of  death  in  any,  which  can  overcome  the  terror,  wliich  can 
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dissipate  the  despair.  This  “ victory  ” is  not  that  of  those,  who 
from  mere  animal  courage,  excitement,  or  even  ignorance,  may 
meet  death  boldly,  and  without  flinching,  but  also  without 
thought,  and  without  hope.  It  is  not  gained  by  mocking,  as  it 
were°  at  death,  as  if  death  were  a trifling  matter.  But  it  is 
gained  by  those  who  have  learned  to  make  light  of  death,  as 
8t.  Paul  did,  who  regarded  it  as  a passage  out  of  this  state  of 
being,  in  which  we  “ see  through  a glass  darkly,”  into  another 
where  we  shall  “ see  face  to  face,”  and  “ know”  our  God  “even 
as  we  are  known.”  It  is  gained  if  we  are  able  to  regard^  toth 
life  and  death  as  most  awful,  yet  most  blessed,  things — “ life,” 
as  “ the  time  to  serve  the  Lord,”  to  travel  on  through  sun  or 
shade,  with  a faith  in  the  constant  Presence  of  an  Unseen 
Guardian,  Father,  and  Friend— death,  as  the  step  by  which  we 
pass  into  His  more  immediate  Presence.  We  may  not,  indeed, 
pass  from  hence  at  once  into  the  full  glare  of  that  giorious^  light. 
The  analogy  of  this  world,  as  well  as  the  teaching  of  Scripture, 
seems  rather  to  imply  that  death  is  a resting-time,  a sleep,  and 
that  a day  of  future  glory  shall  be  revealed.  It  matters 
us,  whether  we  sleep  or  wake  ; we  shall  still  be  with  the  Lord. 
There  may  be  some,  who  will  say  “ good  night  ” to  one  an- 
other,  and  retire  to  rest,  perhaps  at  early  eve,  perhaps  at  mid- 
night, and  who,  on  waking  on  the  glorious  morn,  will  put  on 
their  new  apparel.  There  may  be  others,  who  will  not  go  to 
rest  at  all,  but,  having  watched  all  night,  will  rise  up  at  once  at 
the  break  of  “ that  day,”  and  be^clothed  upon,  and  mortality 
will  be  swallowed  up  for  them  at  once  in  life. 
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